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MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 


AMERICA’S FIRST YEAR 
IN THE WAR. 


PRIL 6 marks the first anni- 

versary of America’s partici- 

pation in the European war as 
a co-belligerent of the Entente 
Allies. 

On Jan. 31, 1917, Germany in a 
note to the United States declared 
her intention of sinking without 
warning any merchant vessel, neu- 
tral as well as enemy, entering the 
so-called “danger zone.”’ 

On Feb. 3 the United States sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and prepared for war. In the 
meanwhile the Government pursued 
a policy of “armed neutrality.”’ 

President Wilson delivered his war 
message to Congress on April 2, and 
four days later, with the passing of 
the joint resolution by both houses 
and its approval by the President. 
the nation was officially at war with 
Germany. 

The navy was immediately mo- 
bilized, several thousand Natioral 
Guardsmen were called into Federal 
service, and active preparations were 
begun in every direction for the 
prosecution of the war. 

The first step toward lending the 
Allies military support was the an- 
nouncement on May 7 by the War 
Department that nine regiments of 
engineers were being organized to go 
to France for railroad work on lines 
of communication. On May 14 the 
President ordered the immediate ex- 
pansion of the regular army to its 
full war strength of 293,000 men by 
the creation of forty-five new regi- 
ments. The increase of the person- 
nel of the navy to 150,000 ard of the 
Marine Corps to 30,000 was author- 
ized by Congress. 

On May 18 President Wilson 
signed the selective draft law and 
issued a proclamation fixing June 
5 as the date for the registration 
of all males between 21 and 21 years 
of age. More than 9,500,000 men reg- 
istered. On July 13 an order was is- 
sued drafting 687,000 of these men 
into the national army, and on 
July. 20 the drawing for the first 
draft took place at Washington to 
determine the order of liability of 
every registrant. 

Major Gen. John J. Pershing, 
since promoted to the rank of Gen- 
eral, having been appointed to com- 
mand the American forces in 
Europe, the first transports with 
troops of the expeditionary force 
sailed for France on June 13. Since 
that date a steady flow of troops 
across the ocean has been main- 
tained. 

Between July 15 and Aug. 5 
the whole of the National Guard 
was called into Federal service in 
three increments. Early in Sep- 
tember the first of the men drafted 

into the national army began to 
arrive in camp. On Sept. 6 the 
strength of the army, including of- 
ficers and enlisted men, was 819,881, 
while the navy had 254,265 officers 
and men. With further enlistments 
and the completion of the first draft. 
the strength of the army and navy 
at the end of the first year of war 
is well over two millions 

The sum of $640,000,0C0 was 
voted by Congress and on July 24 ap- 
proved by the President for the cre- 
ation of a great aircraft service. 

The announcement was author- 
ized on Jan. 31, 1918, that American 
soldiers in France were occupying 
front line trenches and bearing the 
full brunt of the defense of certain 
sectors of the line. This was the 
first time the War Department per- 
mitted mention of the fact that the 
American Army was occupying 
trenches for other than training 
purposes. 


THE COMING OF THE 
“STONE” SHIPS. 


ONCRETE ships are regarded 
by some experts as the solu- 
tion of the shipping problem 

with which the United States and 
the Allies are now confronted. Con- 
crete certainly has its advantages, 
and both abroad and in this country 
shipyards are already producing 
vessels made of this material. 

The first experiments were made 
at Porsgrund in Norway, where the 
method employed is known as the 
Alfsen method, after its originator. 
It was soon adopted in Denmark, 
and several yards for concrete ships 
have also been established in Great 
Britain. Ships built according to the 
Alfsen method are constructed bot- 
tom upward, launched in the same 
position and turned over when 
afloat. 

In America, however, where a 
start is being made with larger 
concrete vessels than those built in 
the Scandinavian countries, the ships 
are built in the usual position. The 
Norwegian shipbuilders have found 
the usual double boarding, between 


At Right-- Diagram showing the 
upside-down method of building 
concrete ships. Larger vessels are 
bwilt in the usual position. 
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was butlt in California. 
(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 





the largest “‘stone”’ ship in the world, which is 320 feet 
The Faith has a gross tonnage of 7,900 tons and 
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City, California, March 14, 1918. 
(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 


which the shell is cast, to be unneces- 
sary, thus making the reinforcement 
much more accessible and the thick- 
ness of the coment more even, elim- 
inating faults and undue weight, 
which is the concrete ship’s greatest 
disadvantage. ; 

The world’s largest concrete ship 
is the Faith, which was launched at 
Redwood City, Cal., on March 
14, 1918. It has a gross tonnage of 
7,900 and is 320 feet long. The Faith 
is ten times larger than any other 
concrete vess:] so far built in the 
United States. 

The old phrase about  sinkirg 
“like a stone” is apparently losing 
something of its accuracy, since 
these new vessels are called “stone 
ships. In the present critical 
situation, caused by the destruc- 
tion of 12,000,000 tons of shipping 
by German submarines and-mines, 
anything that will float and calTy 
cargoes is welcome, and, therefore, 
the “stone” ships are being watched 
with the greatest interest. 
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Americans in France at Work and at 


A PARTY OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE MOVING UP TO THE FRONT LINE TRENCHES. 


(@ International Film Service.) 


‘Tmo 


TWO AMERICAN SOLDIERS WITH FULL EQUIPMENT ARRIVING AT AIX-LES-BAINS, THE FRENCH TOWN WHICH 
HAS BEEN SET APART AS A LEAVE CENTRE FOR OUR TROOPS. HERE THEY FIND REST AND 
AMUSEMENT AFTER THEIR WORK IN THE TRENCHES. THE FRENCH 
SOLDIER IN THE CENTRE IS ACTING AS INTERPRETER. 


(@ International Film Service.) 
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The Civilian Administrators in Whose Hands Is Vested the 


























Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary 
of State, in 
Charge of the 
Nation’s Diplo- 
matic Machine. 
The Many Dif- 
ficult and Deli- 
cate. Matters 
Involved in In- 
ternational Re- 
lations Pass 
Through His 
Hands. 


(Photo Paul 
Thompson. ) 
























































Woodrow Wil- 
son, President 
of the United 
States and 
Commander in 
Chief of the 
Army and 
Navy. As Chief 
Executive He 
Exercises Su- 
preme Control 
Over the Whole 
National Ad- 
ministration, 
Civil and Mili- 
tary, and Is the 
Nation’s 
Spokesman on 























Colonel Edward 
M. House, Con- 
fidential and 
Unofficial Ad- 
viser to the 
President on 
Questions of 
War and Peace. 
He Has, How- 
ever, Acted Of- 
ficially as Head 
of the Ameri- 
can Mission 
Which Visited 
Europe. 


(Photo Press 
‘Illus. Service.) 
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the Supreme Control of the Nation’s War Activities 
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Dr. Harry Gar- 


V Mc- 
ance c field, the Fuel 


Cormick, Chair- 


man of the War Administrator, 
Trade Board, Whose’ Chief 
Which Is _ in Task Is_ the 


Charge of 
the Adminis- 
tration of the 
Embargo Laws 


Regulation of 
the Distribu- 
tion of Coal 


a eee 


Regulating Im-’ Along the 
ports and Ex- Lines of War 
ports. Effici 

| iciency. 
(Photo Bain News (Photo Brown 
Service.) Bros.) 
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Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board. He Is not Only in Control of all Exist- 
: ing Merchant Shipping, but Responsible for 
the Vast Building Program of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. From Many Points of View, 


Herbert C. Hoover. Food Administrator, Whose 
Activities in Prescribing Meatless and 
Wheatless Days and in Regulating 
Food Prices Have Brought the 
Reality of War Into Every 



































se His Work Is Now the Most Vital of All. Home ‘in the Land. 
(G Rarese-4 Same! (@ Harris & Ewing.) 
y, ApS Ut _ Edward R. Stettinius, One of the Newly |(__ ste s \ 
= * yas Created Assistant Secretaries of War. Yash f 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 
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Where the New Fighting Forces of America Are Being | 
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W the armed forces of the nation 

have grown during the year since. 

the United States entered the war 
is indicated by the accompanying map on 
which a large number of the training camps 
for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are 
shown. Twelve months ago the majority 
of the training camps were not even 
planned; the rapidity with which they have 
been established is not the least remarkable 
of the nation’s war achievements. Most of 
these camps are small cities in themselves. 
equipped with all the latest improveménts 
required for the health and comfort of the 
men in training. Every branch of the ser- 
vices has one or more centres of instruction, 
some of them highly specialized. The great 













majority of the men who have volunteered 
or been drafted during the year are neces- 
sarily in the position of learners, since the 
arts of warfare have never been cultivated 
to any large extent in this country. Even 
the higher officers have much to learn 
about the new. methods developed in 
Europe, and for that reason several of the 
divisional and other commanders have 
visited the training centres in France and 
Great Britain. The greatest need now is a 
large number of thoroughly competent 
officers, a requirement not easily fulfilled 
when, as we know, a private may be used 
for fighting after a few months’ training, 
whereas the making of an officer is a 
matter of almost as many years. 
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souri; Fort Logan, Colorado; Fort 


Aerial Photographic 


School at 


N. Y.: Fort Sill, Okla. (Post Field), 





stations, and other centres of 
instruction shown in the map 
above, the following have also ta be 
noted: 
Recruit Depots at Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio; Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 


an 


McDowell, California; Fort Slocum, 
New York. and Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 

Experimental Aviation Fields at 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va., and 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Hampton, Va.; Missouri Aeronauti¢al 
School (Army Balloon School), St. 
Louis, Mo. and Radio Schools at 
College Park, Md., and Camp Alfred 
Vail, Little Silver, N. J. 
Photographic Schools at Langley 
Fie!d, Hampton, Va.; Cornell, Ithaca, 


and Columbia University, New York. 
Ground Schools at the Schools of 
Military Aeronautics at the following 
universities: Cornell, N. Y.; Prince- 
ton. N. J.; Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; 
Texas, Austin, Texas, and California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; and at the Massa- | 
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Warfare on Land and Sea and 


in the Air 
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Camps at Camp Joseph E. 


chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.. for Engineer Of- 
ticers; Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. , for-Supply Officers, and 
e University of Ohio, Columbus, 
hio, for Adjutents. 
Quartermaster Corps Training 
Johnston, 


Jacksonville, Fla., and Camp Meigs 
Washington, D. C. 
Ordnance Officers’ Training Camp 
at Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. 
Engineer Officers’ Training Camps 
at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., and 
Camp Humphrey, Belvoir, Va. 
Ordnance Motor Instruction Schools 


'- UOCCC7Z 


at the Motor Equipment Instruction 
Schools at Clintonville, Wis., and 
Kenosha, Wis. 

In each National Army and Na- 
tional Guard Division training camp 
there is a reserve officers’ training 
camp. 

Various other training stations for 


the Navy are at Harvard Univ ersity, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Naval Militia 
Armory, Tie York, N. Y.; Columbia 
University, New York; Naval Home 
Cooks’ School, Philadelphia Penn.; 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn., 


arid the Training ‘Camp, Gulfport, 
Miss. 





The Nation’s War Chiefs on 
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Above—General ea 2 ) Above -— Major 
Tasker H. Bliss, = . General Peyton 
Chief of Staff of = C. March, Act- 


the Army, Now 


in France as the 


ing Chief of 
Staff of the 


j 4 Army,in Charge 
American’ Rep- - ; 7 : of the Military 
resentative | on 2 - Side of the War 
the Interallied 4 . Department’s 
War _ Council. s were a Wome 


Under Which 
Unity of Plan in 
the Direction of 
the Armies on 
the Western 
Front Has Been 
Brought About. 


(@ Harris & Ewing.) 
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Rear Admiral W. S. Sims, Commander in Chief of 
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General John J. Persh- 
ing, Commander in 
Chief of the American. 
Expediticnary Force in 
France. He Was Born 
in Missouri on Sept. 
13, 1860. He Began 
His Career as a Cadet 
in 1882 and After 
Seventeen Years’ Ex- 
perience as a Cavalry 
Officer Was Appoint- 
ed to the General Staff 
in 1903. He Com- 
manded the Expedi- 
tionary Force Which 
Was Sent Into Mexico, 
and When It Was De- 
cided to Send an Amer- 
ican Army to France 
He Was Chosen as 


ew 








ington and Chief 
Adviser to the 
Secretary of 
War on all Ques- 
tions of Military 
Policy. He Has 
Had Several 
Months’ Experi- 


ence in France. 
(© Clinedinst.) 






































Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, the Highest Naval Officer in 
Charge at Washington. 


the United States Naval Forces in Ss 
European Waters. 


( Harris & Rewind.) 


Ce. 


Commander in Chief. 
(© Harris & Ewing from 
Paul Thompson.) 
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Leading Men 
in the Work 
of the War 


Department 























































Major Gen. George W. 
Goethals, 
General, responsible for sup- 


Major Gen. H. P. McCain, 
Adjutant General, through 
whom all orders and in- 
structions are issued to the 
army. 


Quartermaster 


2 
Ko 


plies and transportation. 
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Surgeon General William 

















Major Gen. E. H. 


Crowder, Provost Marshal 
General of the army, ad- 
ministrator of the selective 


C. Gorgas, charged with 
maintaining the health of <> 
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the army. 
(© Harris 4 Ewing.) 



















draft law. 





(© Clinedinst.) 
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Benedict Crowell, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, and 
during Mr. Baker’s absence 
Acting Secretary of War. 
He was associated with the 
General Munitions Board 
and later was placed in 
charge of the Washington 
office of the Panama, Canal 
Administration. Mr. Crow- 
ell is experienced in business 
organization, and, like Mr. 
Baker, comes from Cleve- 




















































land, Ohio. 
(© Harris 4 Ewing.) 
’ : iS Major Gen. George O. Squier, Chief 
. J , f <> > - ad , 
bse narts E me Chairman of the ~ a Signal Officer of the army, under whose 
Aircraft Production Board, which is department the aviation service is 
supplying the army with airp'anes. organized. 
(© Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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Londoners and Parisians Protecting Their Homes and 























TYPE OF SHELTER BUILT BY THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES OF A LONDON SUBURB AS A REFUGE DURING AIR RAIDS. 
IT COSTS ABOUT $750 TO BUILD AND IS FITTED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


























_ BACKYARD IN A LONDON SUBURB PROVIDED WITH SHELTERS TO PROTECT THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HOUSES DURING 
‘e AIR RAIDS. @: 
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Art Treasures Against Attacks by | 
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- CONSTRUCTING A PROTECTIVE COVERING OF SANDBAGS FOR THE 
e BRONZE .HORSES AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUILERIES, PARIS. 


(Photo from Gilliams Service.) 


The continuance of daring air raids upon 
London and Paris has compelled the people 
of both those great cities to institute a 
variety of measures not only to protect life 
but also to prevent damage to the many 
historic and beautiful monuments for which 
they are famous. In London, where the loss 
of life has been very great, elaborate methods 
have been employed in the conversion of 
cellars and basements into suitable shelters 
while additional refuges, very much like 
dugouts, have been construxted in backyards 


and gardens. Monuments and buildings are 
clothed with protective coverings, which, like 
the shelters for the people, consist of the ever- 
reliable sandbag. The system of protection 
includes aerial observers, fighting planes, 
anti-aircraft guns, and the work of the police 
in issuing warnings of the approach of raiders. 
The continued improvement of airplanes of 
all kinds has kept equal pace with the methods 
of combating the danger, and hence the neces- 
sity of the precautions illustrated on these 
two pages. 
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, PROTECTING THE FAMOUS DOOR OF THE BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS, AGAINST 





DAMAGE BY AIR RAJDERS. : é 


(Photo from Gilliams Service.) 
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PLACARD ON A DOOR IN 


PARIS INDI- 


CATING THAT THE HOUSE MAY BE USED @ 


AS A SHELTER DURING 


(© Kadel & Herbert.) 


AIR RAIDS. 
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Scenes in Regained Territory in France 


AT LEFT--FRENCH FARMER 

RETURNING TO HIS OLD 

HOME AFTER ITS THREE 

YEARS’ OCCUPATION’ BY 
THE INVADERS. 


In those parts of France which have 
passed permanently back into French 
possession the work of repatriating 
the inhabitants and restoring their 
homes and farms to their former con- 
dition has been proceeding in accord- 
ance with carefully prepared plans 


drawn up by the Government. The: 


buildings are being replaced by new 
ones where necessary, and those which 
have not been destroyed are being re- 


ABOVE—CATTLE GIVEN BY 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

TO INHABITANTS OF RE- 
OCCUPIED VILLAGE. 


paired. Orchards are being replanted; 
arable land made once more fit for 
cultivation; herds of cattle provided 
by the Government; and generally 
normal, civilized life restored as far 
as possible while a state of war per- 
sists. There is much pathos, but also 
great gratification, in the return of 
the farmers and their families to their 
onee peaceful and happy homes. 


(Photos from French Pictorial Scrvice.) 


CAVES WHICH WERE MADE INHABITABLE BY FRENCH PEOPLE WHO WERE DRIVEN OUT OF THEIR HOMES BY THE 


GO0015 


GERMAN INVASION. 
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America’s New Soldiers Are Shaping at the 
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AT LE F T—INFANTRY- ABOV E—AN ARTILLERY 
MEN AT CAMP UP- REGIMENT READY FOR 
> 


TON “GOING OVER eee 
THE TOP.” ' N. 


(@ Western Newspaper Union.) 


THE ARTILLERY RANGE AT CAMP DONIPHAN, FORT SILL. THE LIGHT FIELD GUN 
IN THE FOREGROUND IS AT FULL RECOIL. 


(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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End of ine. 


Nation’s First Year’s Preparation for War 
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RIFLE PRACTICE ON THE RANGE AT CAMP UPTON. THE TELEPHONE OPERATOR IN THE 
TRENCH IS RECEIVING THE RESULTS OF THE HITS. 


INSPECTION OF EQUIPMENT AT CAMP UPTON. 
00019 
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Roadmakers of the 











British Army Whose Work Enables 
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. A ROAD LEADING TO THE WESTERN FRONT ALONG WHICH AMMUNITION COLUMNS HAVE . 
‘o TO PASS. THE MUD IS SO DEEP THAT IT IS IMPERATIVE TO MAKE A NEW “— 
ROAD AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

QU0ZLU 


(British Official Photograph from Underwood £4 Underwood.) 


CANADIAN AMMUNI- 
TION COLUMN PASS- 
ING ALONG A NEW 
ARMY ROAD. 


(Canadian Official Photo from 
Western Newspaper Union.) 











good order in which the 

British have been able 
to fall back on the western 
front is the existence of ex- 
cellent roads which the army 
engineers have made and 
kept in first-class condition. 
Fortunately, even before the 
war, the main roads in France 
were among the best in the 
world. In the course of the 
fighting, however, many of 
those in the war area have 
been obliterated, and new 
roads have had to be made to 
replace them as well as to pro- 
vide entirely new lines of com- 
munication. Despite the hard 
work of the engineers and 
other roadmaking units, rain 
in many places has made the 
ground almost impassable, 
throwing a very heavy ad- 
ditional strain on the am- 
munition supply trains. It is 
interesting to note that the 
main roads, existing before 
the war, and shown on maps 
in possession of the enemy, 
are frequently not used at all, 
because of the likelihood of 
their being shelled. New rail- 
ways are built for. similar 
reasons. The new “army of 
manoeuvre,” which has been 
created since the establish- 
ment of the Interallied War 
Council, is to be thrown into 
whatever sector it is most 
urgently needed, and this can- 
not be done successfully un- 
less the arteries of communi- 
cation are thoroughly ade- 
quate to the purpose. 


O's of the reasons for the 
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Troops to Move Rapidly To and From the Front — 





CANADIAN ENGINEERS WORKING A QUARRY NEAR THE WESTERN FRONT, FOR ROADMAKING 


(Canadian Official Photograph from Western .Newspaper Union.) 
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A Flashlight 


FINGER PRINTS TO 
IDENTIFY SOLDIERS. 


DENTIFICATION of all mem- 
bers of the United States 
fighting forces, whether sol- 

diers, sailors, or marines, is based 
upon the finger-print method. 
After the finger prints are taken 
at the place of enlistment, they 
are immediately forwarded to the 
Bureau of Identification at Wash- 
ington, where they are classified 
and filed so as to be readily avail- 
able when needed. Finger prints 
were first used in British India in 
1858 for the identification of na- 
tive soldiers. In 1901 the London 
police adopted the system to aid 
crime detection. 

In the United States the system 
was first used in the navy to pre- 
vent the re-enlistment of former 
deserters, while the Department 
of the Interior uses it as a means 
of carrying on transactions be- 
tween the Government and In- 
dians who cannot write. In addi- 
tion, a number of banks find it 
valuable to have such decisive 
data in their financial transac- 
tions. As to the dependability of 
the method, it was stated by Sir 
Francis Galton that if the popula- 
tion of the entire world were mul- 
tiplied by forty there would then 
be only one chance of any finger- 
print being repeated in another. 
One chance in approximately 
eighty billions leaves a fair mar- 
gin of security for this system of 
identification. Galton was one of 
the first to study the problem of 
individual peculiarities with scien- 
tific thoroughness; before him J. 
E. Purkinje, the Austrian biolo- 
gist, read a paper before the Bres- 
lau University in which the whole 
subject was outlined with great 
perfection of detail. This paper 
was ignored for nearly seventy 
years, until Galton reintroduced 
the subject. 

Leaving aside India, the first 
adequate use of the finger- 
print method was that developed 
by Dr. Juan Vucetich, Chief of 
the Identification Bureau, Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
He extended the procedure to in- 
clude all the fingers of each hand 
(Galton’s conclusions had been 
reached on the basis of a thumb 
and finger only), and succeeded 
in crystallizing its practice so as 
to. make it of immediate value to 
criminal law. The present tend- 
ency, however, is toward a civil 
and away from an exclusively 


criminal conception of the system. 


Women erperts who take, classify, and file finger-print records of every officer and man in the navy. 
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French soldiers on their way to the Italia 


AN ITALIAN GREETING 
TO THE FRENCH. 


TRONG French and English 
S detachments went swiftly to 
Italy’s aid at the time of the 
German invasion north of Venice, 
and with their aid the enemy was 
checked and held. Since then 
these soldiers have been greeted 
with demonstrations of gratitude 
wherever they have gone in Italy. 
A dramatic little episode at Milan 
is described by a French soldier 
in a private letter, as follows: 

“It was in the great theatre 
called La Scala, into which one 
could put several fair-sized vil- 
lages. General Angelotti, com- 
mander of the Milan Army Corps, 
had invited the French and Eng- 
lish to attend a bestowal of medals 
that was to take place on the 
stage. A French company in full 
marching equipment was chosen 
to confer the honors, and I be- 
longed to the company. 

“Suddenly the Italian General 
cried in a voice that trembled a 
little: ‘ Now you are going to see 
filing before you the heroes of the 
Marne and of Verdun!’ Then 
there was a great silence that 
made our hearts leap within us. 
7 tee 8 “yr 


Va. The oldest of the four is only 22 years of age. 
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The usual commands: ‘ File right! 
Forward, march!’ In file by twos 
we descended from the stage and 
crossed the auditorium. Our rifles 
trembled in our hands. We had 
not trembled so at the Mort- 
Homme. 

“Outside the building the com- 
pany formed on the square in 
front of the theatre, faced by Ital- 
ian detachments. Then there were 
shouts, hurrahs! It seemed as if 
they would never end. I would 
not have believed there could be 
such shouting. The people threw 
bouquets at us. At last a single, 
immense acclamation rose in the 
air: ‘Viva la Francia!’ To the 
throbbing of bugles and drums we 
marched away through the city. 
We all had roses in the muzzles of 
our rifles. All at once the offi- 
cers cried: ‘ Present arms!’ ~ We 
were passing before a statue of a 
fine old man, very handsome, very 
tall, looking like a shepherd, a 
poet, and a grandfather all in one, 
with a great bushy beard, eyes 
that seemed to see far, far beyond 
the horizon, and rather long locks, 
through which seemed to blow the 
winds of the mountains and the 
sea. On the pedestal was the 
single word: ‘ Garibaldi.’ ” 


They are 
Misses Blanche Donohue and Marie Dakm of New York and Blanche Stansbury and Julia G. Boswell of Alerandrid, 


(@® Harris & Ewing.) 


Aspects of the 


n front with pack horses loaded with as much of their 
equipment as they themselves cannot carry. 
(Italian Official Photoaraph from Dr. V. Buffa.) 
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Brigadier General Harry L. Rogers, 
Chief Quartermaster with the 
American Army in France. 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 


PERSHING’S CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


RIGADIER General Harry L. 
Rogers holds the important 
position of Chief Quartermas- 

ter of the American forces in Europe. 
He occupied a similar position with 
Pershing’s expeditionary force in 
Mexico, but the task with which 
he is now charged is immeasurably 
bigger, for it covers every kind of 
transportation needed for the move- 
ment of troops and war material. the 
provision of all supplies and equip- 
ment, except guns and munitions, for 
which the Ordnance Department is 
responsible, and the construction of 
all works which fall outside the 
scope of the Engineer Corps. While 
Brigadier General Rogers is at the 
head of the Quartermaster Corps ir 
France, he is dependent upon the 
work of the corps at its Washington 
headquarters, which is now under 
the direction of Major General 
Goethals. Brigadier General Rogers 
was born in the District of Columbia 
nearly 51 years ago and joined the 
regular army with the rank of Major 
at the time of the{war with Spain in 
1898. He was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel in March. 1909. 
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Two Striking Views of big Guns on the Western 
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OVERH AULED BY BRITISH ARTILLERYMEN BEFORE ACTION. ITIS CAMOUFLAGED AND OPER- 
ATES ON A RAILROAD FAR BEHIND THE FRONT LINES. 
(British Official Photograph, from Western Newspaper Union.) 
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THERE IS PLENTY OF MOVEMENT IN THIS PICTURE OF CANADIAN ARTILLERYMEN GETTING A GUN INTO POSITION. . 
or 


(Canadian Official Photograph, from Western Newspaper Union.) 
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